THE SCHOUDLER FAMILY

for several years had provided him with his morning entertainment by
coming to flaunt their misfortunes., everything that can attack and des-
troy a human being, at the door of his old-established wealth. The re-
sults of bad heredity, illicit love, innate disadvantages for which there is
no cures, vices, physical imperfections, idleness, and the bad luck for
which no other name can be found, the spectacle of this human filth
that time was slowly carrying towards the drain of death remained one
of the Baron's sole interests in life and preserved for him the sense of his
own importance.

"You're in luck," he said to the child; "whatever Valentin may say,
there seem to me to be a lot of them this morning."

Jean-Noel gripped the cape tighter.

"Oh, look at her nose, Grandpapa/' he muttered. An old woman in
a black silk dress, her hair a huge mass of scurfy tow, advanced towards
them; her nostrils were at least half-eaten away and revealed greenish
mucous membranes; the nose of an exhumed corpse.

"She was very beautiful once/' replied the old man. "She used to
sell flowers."

And as the old woman bent down towards Jean-Noel, smiling be-
neath her corpse-like nose, "He's my great-grandson," the old man
explained proudly. " I'm teaching him to do good. There, Jean-Noel,
you'll give it to her yourself, go on."

He placed the bread and the coin in the child's hands. Jean-Noel
realized of his own accord that it was incumbent on him to smile as
he handed them to her. Then he quickly wiped his hands on his velvet
shorts.

"What a sweet child," said the old woman, "and how very well be-
haved for his age! You are our benefactor, Baron, our benefactor! May
God bless you."

She was undoubtedly the old man's favourite beggar, for, over and
above the normal ration, he handed her a ticket from the Philanthropic
Society, giving her the right to a cup of chocolate distributed at the
other end of Paris.

"Have you any news of your daughter?" he asked.

"She's on the streets, still on the streets, and it's a great sorrow to
me," said the old woman as she moved away.

Behind her came a tiny figure with crooked legs and a shrunken,
childish face.

"You mustn't laugh, Jean-Noel," said the Patriarch. "He's a dwarf."

But Jean-Noel had no desire to laugh. He merely looked round to
see if Miss Mabel was coming to fetch him.

The old Baron thought his remarks were confidential but, in fact, he
spoke out loud, and the dwarf, having heard him, passed on without
thanking him. Then there followed a man of about thirty-five, thin, his
eyes feverishly bright, his outstretched arms trembling.
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